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large humanity which recognized the rights of every
man* Under its impulse the Western World invited
the Jews to come out of the ghettoes. The world
had begun the long-delayed adjustment to the Jews
by accepting them, in spite of their differentiation, as
neighbours in humanity, and finally as equals m
citizenship. The Jews, for their part, took on gladly
the responsibilities of citizenship, and, where given
its rights, they fully discharged its duties. They felt
secure in the various lands, and accepted their disper-
sion as permanent. They fitted in with the developed
European idea of nationality by separating their
religion from nationality. They had a good historic
basis and authority for their attitude in the Pharisees,
who considered that the Jews, as Jews, were concerned
only with their religion. The Jews and the Western
world agreed that they should individually possess
a position like those of all other individuals, in which
they would maintain their religious distinctiveness
but avoid distinctiveness in all other aspects of life*
They were to be separate in religion, but in all else
identified with their several countries.

That was the answer of nineteenth-century Liberal-
ism to the question: What should be the position of
the Jews? It implied that they were to have the
full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. That